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This six-part report is the result of a 1980-81 st]ady 
bv ♦rhe Illinois Coamanity College Trustees Association of the 
fundamental guest^.ons that underlie the common edac>itional enterprise 
of the community college system. It seeks to provide commuaity 
colleae trustees and state policy-mate ers with guidelines for 
aovernina and planning hiaher education in Illinois. After Part I 
introduce?? the report and identifies the members of the Committee on' 
P:>licies. for* the 90»s, Part II summarizes the eleven recommendations 
developed by the Committee. Part III provides backgroun^d on the 
Illinois community colleae system, focuSing on the birth and growth 
of ♦•he colleges and -the Illinois master plan for -liigher education. It 
aoes' on to profile ^he colleges in terms -of student demographies, 
programs ar.d course offerings, and flnar^ces'. FiT^ally, this section 
enumerates the challenges the Committee saw emerging for the 
community colleges.' Section IV presents in detail 'the recommendations 
cf the Committee for dealing with these challenges. These 
recommendations concern community college mission, community needs, 
the open-door -philosophy, governance,- community development, higher 
*educa^ion coordination, funding, interinstitutional cooperation, 
management practices, the protection of the basic nature ot the 
community college, and^ public confidence.^ Section 7. presents 
conclusions. Section VI contains appendices providing ^supportive 
data, and Sectio;n VTI offers a bibliography. (AIC> 
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, The Master Plan prepared by the Illinois Board of 
Higher Education 15 years ago envisioned a statewide public; 
commiiftity college system locally governed and offering low 
cost^ education within driving distance of the home of evlify 

■ niiniis citizen. The system was to be'Open-ddor, offering 
instruction to all Dlinoisans beyond secondary-school age. 
In addition, the system was to be comprehensive, offering 

' baccalaureate oriented courses, vocational training programs,, 
adult basic education classes, remedial education instruction 
and public service activities. Indeed, the master plan theme 
was that education is the most important thing we do as a 
society and that community colleges should exist to bring 
that education to all people who can benefit from 'it. ^ . 

. ^ Today the vision and goals contained in that master 

' planjto become a reality. As a result of the efforts of 
mafcy," Illinois has a vigorous and varied community college . 

, system. Its hallmarks are a npber of commuter campuses 

, offering open-door, low-cost ■ comprehensive educational 
opportunities and service for all Illinoisans. 

The success of the 'community colleges in bringing 
education to millions of Hlinbis citizens' is proof there, is 
value in vision, hard work and planning. Yet, following a 

. decade oftbirth in the 60's and a decade of development in 
the .70's, m as we enter the decade of the.SO's, we can- 
not.'rest on the reality of the^ past and present educational 
successes of our community colleges.' . . ^ 



•Towthedteof Dlinoisin.thetu^^itw^ ^°^^9e trustees and state policy-makers as they engage .in 

essential "thirthose'whosedecisKMis affect tlw ' ' ■ the liifficult and deHcate task . of governing' in^^^^^ 

Illinois public conimmunity colleges un^eretand what the '"^her education and preparing for the future of dinbfe. 



; .system isand. share a-commonviewpf^whati'ts mission, goals 
,and futuiie,are.'Therefore,^the memWre of •the;lnois Com- < 
mumty Colege Tnistees. Association have spent the 1 980-81 
_ year studying the .fundamental questions that underlie their 
common' educational enterprise of the community colleges. ■' 
Duri^ig this study, the memfe of the association conducted, 
a critical.review of the assumptions underlying the system . 

^ and soughtio answer many questions which have.been raised., ' 

' What, do we want to be? What strengths do we wish to em- 
phasize? What'weaknesses should U eliminated? The results • 

.. of that'ituily and^our conclusions'are pn'in this report. • 

Although- the' governance of each ' community coOege' 
district is the responsiiility of its locally elected board of 
trustees, these boards work in conjunfction with two state.-; 
coordinating ioards and the legislative and executive branch- 

' es of Dlincis state government. Qearly, therefore, the mem- 
bers of the associatioii responsible for this report cannot 
direct how the colleges are .to be governed. It is, however, our 
belief that the discussiofis that have been, held, and , the . 
results of those discussions contained herein, can serve as a 
reference for all those with governing responsibilities. 

The quality of life in Illinois is dependent upon an 
educated citizenry and, therefore, the future of Illinois is 
tied directly io the success;of the-Dlinois education systems. . . 
Continued success in the 'community college system will 
require commitment and understandiiig as well, as vision 

•and planning. Thus this report is prepared in an effort to 
provide'guidelines and benchmarb for all public community 
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The results of the work of the'lnois^Community 
Cbllege Trustees Association's PoEcies ftfr the '80's Com- 
Tfnittee are b set of policy recommendatioDS to community 
coilege trustees and others whose 4pcisions affect the gov- 
ernance of Illinois public community cdDeges. Jt is recom- 
mended that: 

1. The comprehensive nature of the pubEc'community 
colleges in Illinois' should be maintained and the 
mission and scope of the colleges; as outlined in the 
Board of Higher Education, Maiter^Plan Statetnents, 
should be retained. .. . 

■ 2. Community colleges must seek out, study .and 
• assess the, needs of their communities in order to 
, ■" . respond in an appropriate mallner.' ' • • 

3. The -admissions policies of Djinois public coih-j; 
' munity colleges should preserve the open,dobfj;._ 
, . ' for^dents. . ^ 

, 4. The community colleges should remain. jocaDy J," 
governed and locally administered, wit^ local 



Sommafy of recomshiitions 



Summary of recommendations 



boards responsible for institutional control and state 

- '.boards responsible forcdordination. 

• ■ '■ » ■ ■ ■ 

5. -Conunuiiiity colleges should be involved in-providing 
educational leadership to. serve as catajysts for 
stimulating the economic development of their 
communities. 

6. The method of governing and coordinating -higher 

• education in Illinois, the "system of systems" 
. operating under the Board of Higher Education, 
should continue. 

7. Although many community colleges face a shortage 

• ^f funds, the shared funding responsibility, for 
^Wommunity college operations, including revenues 

from students, local taxpayers and state taxpayers, 
is appropriate and should be maintained. 

8. Cooperation and coordination of services between 
community colleges and local community-based 

' agencies, educational institufions, units , of local 
and state government, and business and. industry 
must be encouraged and expanded. 

9. Local community college boards must establish 
policies that provide for effective management 
practices and for the evaluation and refinement 
of those practifces in their in^tutions. 

10. The basic nature oi ,the community college as an 
educational ^institution should not be weakened 
by over-diversification. 



11. Community colleges must, work .to 'maintain the 
confidence of an informed public. . 



■J. 
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A. THE BIRTH MD GROWTH OF ILLINOIS ' 
COMMUHiry COLLEGES 

Higher . education is an ancient and honorable under- 
taking steeped in -tradition. One of the longest standing 
traditiola of 'higher education has been that it was for the 
elite, the-sons of the rich, and ,nof for everyone. For centuries 



vocational training for the 
igH the first change in this 



higher education was esserltially 
upper classes and clergy. Altho 
tradition came with the.estaMment.of 'the land-grant 
. universities,*the most significant and^sweeping chailge in 
. higher 'education, came with the\levelopment of the com 
munity college. 

This development is- not anciek history, however, 
because the public junior college movement began' only 
eighty, years ago with the founding of Joliet Junior College 
in Illinois in 1901. Hindsight has demonljtrated that the 
educational events occurring in that year wire of historical 
importance not only because a different kind of education- 
al institution was started, but because those levents signaled 
the development of a broadening of educational opportunity 
for all citizens. 

The father of this revolutionary and exciting education- 
al development is recognized widely to be Dr. WilHam Rainey 



Harper, first president of the University of Chicago. Harper 
■coined ,the phrase "junior college" and developed the concept 
of a separate college offering the first two years of college- 
level work 'in the iiome community of potential students. 
Fortunately for the-citizens of Illinois, Dr. Harper m and 
influenced J. Stanley Brown, principal of Joliet Township 
High School, ' 

Brown had'a philosophical base upon which he could 
'', .'•understand arid implement Harper's ideas, a base which de- 
rived from Newton Bateman, State Superinten&t of Ptiblic 
Instruction in Illinois. As long ago as 1871, Bateman said 
■ in a speech to the National Education Association: "To deny 
f^;': . ■ a high school ?ind college edi|cation to the poor would per- 
' petu<ite the baitiers between ue indigent and the affluent. 
Such a restriction seems to say to the children of the poor, 
this far, but no farther," With this philosophy and Harper's 
vision, Joliet Junior College becanje a reality; and by 1902 
students were receiving credit for courses taken at the junior 
' college from such universities as Chicago, Illinois, Michigan- 
■ and others. * " — 

As thi^ uniquely American educational idea began to 
spread across the country, Chicago began its own junior 
coOege program at Crane Technical High School in 1911 and 
four more junior colleges were^developed in Illinois during 
the 1920's. The movement did not, however, grow rapidly 
beyond this st^. The advent of the depression and financial 
difficulties and a lack of suitable legislation were primary 
factors in slowing the growth of the junior college movement 
in Illinois. 

It was not until 1931 that Illinois passed its fict junior- 
college law, a law thjt permitted the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation to. offer two years of coEege work beyond high 
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school. Later, in 1937, similar legislation was enacted for 
downstate districts. Separate financial support for junior 
colleges idirpugh special tax levies, however, was not pos- 
sible until 1943. Thus, the six junior colleges in existence . ^ 
before ■ 1930 .operated without legal sanction or. special . 
llinding. (Seeftppendices for historical development' of the" 
colleges). ■ \ . ' ' • • 

. After World War II, the industrial.and commercial needs V ; 
of a society switching from- "guns to butter" dramatically . 
.changed the edu()ational needs of the citizens andhence'the ' 
gft)wth pattern of Illinois junior colleges. The educational 

desires of returning veterans and the n^ed for educated antl - , ; 
skilW workers in .business and indusiy provided a new i 
impetus to junior college expansion. * ' , ' ' \ • 
Swampedj with adrnission applications from returning \ 
veteranCyid ^ inade^quate number of facilities or staff, the : \ 
Univeraj^ of Illinois in 1946 estabM 
cjite throughout the' state;.? At , these 'cen^^^ \ 
could receive their fiKt^tfoyears-ofbaccalaureatp. education. 'A 
This drive by the University of Illinois therefore provided an • . ' \ 
• excellent .opportunity, for several local school boards 'to \ , 
offer _advanced educational. , experiences to their , citizens, / 
particularly veterans., by adding junior colleges in. their'high' ' \ 
school facilities. . ' ' , J.' '\ 

At the begimiing of the decade of the 1950's there were ' 
Itmo: colleges operating in Illinois, with^ total hea"dcount * ■. 

■enrollment of 11,607 students.Standardsandproceduresfor ^ 
establishing junior coEeges connected with local schooLdis- • 
. tricts were«^written into law in 1951, heralding increase^state 
support for junior coUeges; and by 1959 junior coll^^e dis- 
tricts were, authorized to exist separate from a local school 
district and to charge tuition. As a,^result of tjiis legislative 
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action there were 14 junior colleges serving 31,963 citizens 
by the end of the decade. . , ' .;. 

'■ ',■ ■. ' . ■ ' . 

. B. ILLINOIS MASTER PIM - ^ 
,* • . ' ' ' ■ .■■ 
' " The lack of a coordinated, overall plan for post-secon-. 
dary institutions in Illinois became apparent in the 1960's. 
. To address this problem, the General Assembly, establishefdin 
' 1961 a Board of Higher. Education as'a permanent coordinat- 
ing and planning agency . The Board, was mandated to prepare 
a "Master Plan".: for Illinois •higHer education, following 
• lengthy .study, the Illinois Board of ffigher -Education com-, 
pleted its "Master Plaii for Higher Education in Illinois"- ili 
.July, 1964. A major feature otthe plan was a;ecommenda- 
tidn to place "two-year .colleges clearly in the realm of higher ' 
, education, provide lihein with a state board for planning and 
coordination,, and proviae sharp increases in state support for ■ 
' ■ those meeting established stand^eds.'' 

.. The Master Plan provided the final levStage for the en- 
^ ' , actment of, a comprehensive Public Junior College Acjfin 
1965. This law;"coupled with a growing population with di- 
verse educational needs, brought about the creation of 20 
new districts within six years (1965-1971). .* 

From' 1965 to the present,, the growth of public junior 
*Meges in Illinois has been explo&iye. Enrollments have " 
soared from 52,51,8A^students served in 1965 to a headcount 
. ; efirollmenf of 359,047 in 1"980. When all of the, activities of , 
[ aUmmunity college are considered, over one mlon Illinois ' 
citizens are served annually by their comm,unity colleges and 
. , over half of .the enrollment in higher |Hucation is in the pub-' 
lie community college system. ' ' 
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C. ILLINOIS COMMUNITY COLLEGES:THE PRESENT 

. ' Today Illinois maintains one of thelargest, most com- 
prehensive and respected community college systems in' the 
nafion. The state's thirty-nine community college districts 
currently cover approximately 90- per cent of the state's 
geographic area and their"52 colleges serve 95 per cent of the 
: state's population. Through the system of locallyJcontroHed 
and state-coordinated governance, Illinois public community 
colleges are offering top 'quality programs, (as measured 
through the success cff the transfers to four-year colleges and 
universities and through placement in jobs for which the stu- 
dents were trained) at a remarkably low cost. As of the Fall 
1980, -enrollment levels had reached over 359,000 head'count , 
and,over 173,700 full-time equivalent students.. Indeed, over 
one-half .of all students enrolled in higher education in Illinois 
areln community colleges. 

1. 'Students 

• ■ 

* A, view of the- characteristics of community college 
' students is enlightening. Community college students range in 
• age from high school students to senior citizens. They are 
professionals and businessmen attending classes at night part- 
time. TTiey are recent high school graduates attending during . 
the day full-time:Theyare persons with doctoral degrees pur- 
suing special interests and they are persons.on welfare leam- 
mg a basic skill or ti^de.toobtain employment. In addition 
community college students represent a broad range of racial, 
.'ethnic, alid cultural backgrounds. A look at student demq- 
. graphics proves there is no stereotype! community coEege 
student. ' ■ * ' * 
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2. Programs and Course Offerings 



' The educational profession has long claimed to pro- 
: vide Gaining to meet the needs of those who finance it and 

■ who are to beserved by it, yet niost cunicula have remained 
virtually unchanged duiijig a period when technology, .and 
social change make practices of only afew y6ars ago obsolete 
Community TolTeges are different. Most community college 
cumcula are.npt even initiated unless there is a demonstrated 

, current need by a defined group of people. As new needs a- 

; nse, new programs are developed. As programs become obso- 
lete they are phased out. 

Community college programs are mandated by law to be 
comprehensive, to pjevide for the educational needs of lUi- 
nipis citizens. They provide the first two years of baccalaure- 
ate education for those who plan to pursue a four year de- 
gree. They provide career education including occupational, 
vocational, technical, and semi-technical programs' designed 

, to provide job entry training and retraining to m^^^^ ' 
al, local,-and state manpower needs. Thefprovide general 
studies including remedial, developmental and adult basic 
education as well as genera^ educatiofer those who wish ta 

, eilrich or supplement thajp previous Education. Also' provided 
are community education and wblic service a^ctivities of an 

;educaW .nature, which afe 'non-credit and non-state 
.funded adult and contbuing\ducational activities designed 
to meet individual interests or demonstrated needs. . - 
Indeed the comprehensive nature of Illinois cm^\^ 
colleges today is far different from the cumculuni"offered by 
Joliet Junior College, at the turn of the century: ffest 
Report of-Johet Tpw^feHi^^ listed the couises 
offered in the college as foEbws: 



Languages (Latin, German, French, Spanish) 
Literature 

Physics and Advanced Physics 
Geology 
Astronomy ■ 
Pohtical Economy 
. ' Science of Government 

logy " 9 



That brief -array of courses was the total, of their cuiric- 
ularofferfiigsin 1903. 

Today community colleges offer both two-year associ- . 
ate degrees and certificates of completion vaiying in duration 
from several concentrated weeks, to one year. A total of 
3^23 educational programs in 185 different program classi-, 
fications.is offered. The followng chart summarizes these 
different educational programs offered and the enrollments 
iiieach. . ' ■ 



' ' COMMUNITY COLLEGE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Program 

Baccaburaitt 
Occupational 
Development/Bask Skills 
General Studies 
Vocational Skills 



Number of Programs 

573 ■ 

231,5 
40 
192 
54 



Emolinent 

103,143 
108452 
41,433 
40,665 
12,834 



* \Commty College inBmis , \ 
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.'A further breakdown of-these five general.areas shows" ' 
the comprehe^ve nature of the community colleges and-the, 
, .services provided. A recent -count, of baccalaureate course' 
offerings showed 15,000 separate course titles in 6xist«nce. ■ 

■ ■ .These -courses >ange from Accounting Principles to Inverte- ' 

■ • brate Zoology , from Elementary Italian to Scientific Russian, 
; fron>-Fundamentals of Music to Abnormal PsyctiSlpgy with 
afihost every pther- imaginable , first and second year college 
course in between. ' 

The occup,atipnal program is even more diverse-than, the 
' 'baccalaureate transfer program. Occupatiasil prograiiis'are 

■ rffered within thejhfoad categories of: " • : ' 

^ , Agriculture and Natural Science . : 
Business and Data Processing ' ■ * 
Health Sciences and Nursing. ■■■ 
IndustrialTechnology ■ 

Public Services . ■ 

Agriculture Ind Natural Sciences include programs such 
as: Agriculture Business, Food Sanitation, Environmental' 
. Control and Horticulture, The Business and Data Processing ' 
area contains programs in Executive Secretary /Records Man- :, 
agement. Accounting and Compiiter Programming. The. area 
of Health Sciences and Nur^g is represented by such pro- * 
grams as Radiologic Tefhnolbgy, Medical Lab Technology, ' 
Occupational Therapy and Associate Degree Nursing (RN). ' ' 
Industrial Technology has such' diverse programs' ^ Mechan- 
ical Technology, Electronics, Design Drafting and Apprentice 
Air* Conditioning. Further,.the Public Service field fticludes 
program? in Law Enforcement, Fire Science; and ChEd Care 
and Human Services; ,' ' ' 



In Agriculture an"d Natural Science alone, there are 36 
distinct mm enrolling over 2,800 students. Tlie Business 
and Data Processing career m has over 80 separate pro-' 
Srams witl over 16,000 students enrolled; Industrial Technol;- 

, ogy accpurhsfor "over 100 programs.andslightly ov^r 11,600 
"students. O™, there are presently 295 different occupa^.^ 
tional .programs offered in community coEeges, across the 
state. Sinde some programs -are offered in all'^districts .and 
most programs are available in more than one'copmuiiity. 
clillege district, statevnHe there are ^315 occupational ])to- 

. grains provided for,. the cilizens'of Illinois. The breadth^and. 

- depth of OGCupationaiprograms are testimony to the compre-, _ 
hensive nature of Illinois cJotiim^unity colleges. ^ ' ^ " , 
A curricular area: receiving considerable attention in 'the ^ 
past-few years has been Development/Baac Skills education. 

■ Viewed on.- a broad scale this area includes Adult Basic Edu- . 
cation , (ABE), Adult Secondary Education (GED),Engli$h as 

a Second Language (ESL^and Developinental or Basic Skills 

■ Education. These educatioiial programs are aim^ed at.those _ 
.persons'who, because"' '0(^,201 educational or language defi- ' 
ciency, are not pre'pared'for college level -academic' work. ,• 
Many adults who haye not .completed elementary or sec- 
ondary- educations are enrolled in these ,program§. High 
school gradiiates deficient in certain basic skills ai^cli as writ-^ 

' in'g, fnathematics'or reading also may be enroEed in Dtevelop-^ 
'.tatal or Basic Skills programs. Enrollments.'in »these pro- 
' grams grew faster than in any Qther program category from 
197^ to 1980. ■ -„■■ '!.'• , . 

The Vocation's! SkiUs and^aneral Studiw t)ropns-in: 
elude' shorUerm offerings appealing to adults whaljse, their 
local comm'&ty colleges. Vocational Skil|s programs, with 
the" second largest growth rate since ;15l79,|ndudft refresher 
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coursesan^skai-oriented fourses adding to students' immedi-' v 
ate .employabilitjr or to possible job advancement. General ' i 
Studies programs include courses in personal development, ' 
intelectual and cultural studies, healdi, safety and environ- ' 
ment, and community jSTcivic development. These courses ' 
enroll large numbers of adults who take advantage of the 
. cominunity-education aspect of our compreheMve colleges. 
, In 80 years, the Illinois community coEeJ^ystem has 
mushroomed from one college offering a handful of pre- 

• baccalaureate courses to 39 districts with 52 colleges offer- ' 
ing over 54,000 separate courses. I 

* . 3. Finances 



The financial picture of community colleges is 'quite 
' different today than -it was before a 1943 law allowed local 
districts to votcfor a'separate tax to finance the? college, 
or after 1955, when the state allocated $100 for each student 
in attendance. Today funds accrue to the community colleges 
from four basic sources. 



'AUDirb REVENUES FOR ILLLNOIS' 
PCBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
FY 1980 , 



SoufctofRev cnut 

Slate Funds > 
Local Twej 
Tuition indFees 
' federal and Olher 



Percent o f Total 

39. 
37 
20 



1 ' * 

» ' . One of these sources, state funding, depends upon many • 
variables. Under a community college finance plan developed , 
•by the Bsard of Higher Education, state support is.jo fund 
the difference between the total resources requL*ed bV com- 
munity college districts for a fiscal year and the resources ' 
available to community college 'distffcfs from local tax'- 
revenues, 'student tuition .and- fees, and other sources. Statu- ' 
tory formulaS'devel^ed by the Board of Higlier Education, 
the governor, and the General Assembly are then deigned to ' 
distribute the state fuhds provided to community college dis- 
tricts in a manner responsive .to^thet educational and fiscal 
tharacteristics of each district. The following simplified chart 
outlines the present community coOege funding formula^ 



Illinois funding formula 
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Regafdiess of funding-formula requirements, however, 
.state funding 'for. community colleges depends upon the fi- 
"na^idalMurceuvirable't^ 
economic situation in Illinois, as evidenced by relatively high 
unemplopent and welfare rates, has decreased' the state's 
ability and willingness to fund community colleges at re- 
• quiredlevek 

The othec^raajor sources of revenue, local taxes andstu- 
dent tijition, are ako restricted in almost all parts of the state 
by the 'preseiit toomic conditions. For FY1981, tax rates 

« averaged .20^ per $100 of assessed valuation, while tuition. 

'•had Tised 'to an average of about $16.00 per credit hour. 
.Meanwhile, the equalized assessed valuation for all districts 
combined appears to be growing only slightly. 

Although local and state revenues appear to be increas- 
ing at only a small- rate, operating costs aremcfeasing signifi- 
cantly because of 'inflation. During the past four years, aver- 
age net instructional unit costs have risen an average of over 

"!;:8'per cent each year, or^SS per cept for the four-year period. • 

■ , In 1980' the net instructional unit cost was $65.89 compared 
'with$48.84inl976. 

Overall, the financial situation for linois community ■ 
colleges is in a state of flux. While the system.as a whole is 
financially sound, some colleges are suffering from large en- 
rollment increases, low tax rates, a declining assessed valu- 
ation growth rate, inflation, spiraling tuition increases and in- ' 

, adequate ^tate funding. The relatively weak economic condi- ' 
tion of the state has inhibited the ability of local and state - 
governments to maintain 'the necessary funding for the 
cofleges. The present rush toward tax'relief throughout the 
country presages reduction rather than growth in educa- 
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tiqnal programs and services. Dlinois community colleges aiid 
the students they serve are not immune from the conse- 
- :-r quences of this trend. -■ ' 

■ D. Emerging Challenges 

There is no question that the Illinois community college 
system is sound. In many ways, including the funding mix 
between local and state efforts, the comprehensive educa- 
tional offerings, and the large number, of people served, 
Illinois is a model'system. Nevertheless, as the system enters 
, its eightSllr^ear, there are emerging problems that must be 
met to insure the continued vitalityiand success of the system 
and its individual colleges. 

Some of the problems are: ' 

1. The need for clarification and commitment to the 
mission of the community college in the last two 
decades of the 1900's. 

2. A definition of sjudents to be served by the coEeges 
and the meaning of the "open door". 

3. The 'need to anticipate and plan for the pressures of 
. declining resources, changing student mixes and 

interests, more competition for students and funds,. 

■ and a lower priority for higher education within the 

■ many other interests and needs of society. ; < 

4. Thelncreasing encroachment of state and federal 
agencies on local prerogatives and. the continuing 
need for local control and leadership. 
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5. The impact of inflation, high energy costs and rising . 
^""tuitiorcostsonstudents'andthVcoOeges^t^ 

them. 

6. Inadequate funding for new program development, 
. maintenance and operation of .present facilities and 
construction of needed new facilities. ' ' 

7. The challenges to 'the concept of com^rehengve 
, community coOeges serving a broad spedtrum of 

local community educatioi)al needs. 

■ ■ ^ 

8. The need for cooperation and coordination of ser- 
vices between service agencies, educational institu- 
tions and business and industry at the state and local 
level. 

9. The need to provide educational and job develop-, 
ment opportunities for the disadvantaged in view of 

• the changing and complex nature of society. 

{.... This list of emerging problems, many of which' already 
confront Illinois community colleges; is by no means ex- 
haustive. Yet it is a formidable group of concerns that must 
be addressed. These problems can and will be solved. The tra- 
dition and commitment of the. thousands of lEinois citizens 
interested in community colleges will see to their solution. 
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reeommendation 1: 

The comprehensive nature of the 
public community colleges in Illinois 
should be maintained. The mission and 
scope of the colleges, as outlined in 
the Board of Higher Education Master 
Plan Statements, should be retained. 

The social and economic well-being of individuals and 
society is dependent upon education. Our rapidly changing . 
technological society has^ade education even more impor- 
tant to prepare people to function effectively. Yet the edu- 
cational needs of individuals in society differ. Some persons 
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need to receive technical andjemi-technical education, some_^ 
"neeTO'gafii 'tfiMig "to "enter a "specific job'market. o^^^^^^ ' 
need to gain, new job skills or^etraining to meet changing 
job needs. Certain people need programs to make up'aca- , 
deraic deficiencies. Many people seek to have their lives en- 
riched through educational courses. 
I- Whether a person is seeking to enter a vocational or 
technical program, a bacc^aureate program,' or "an adult 
basic education program, the state of Illinois is benefited if ' ' 
such educational opportunities are available. If an individu- 
al is boun(f to his home community by job or family ties, • 
there is' no value to him if an educational program needed is 
available 250 miles away,' If education is to provide produc- 
tive citizens for an ever-changing and ever-growing state, all 
citizens in Illinois must be able^o reap the benefits of that 
education. Thus the community colleges in Illinois should 
continue to provide •a broad base of educational opportuni- 
ties for area citizens. Any lessening of the comprehensive na- 
ture of the community college would be unwise and unjusti- 
fied. 

The comprehensive nature of the public community col- 
leges has been studied in depth by the' Illinois Board of High- 
er Education. In A Master Plan for Postsecondary Education 
inllHinois, 1976, the Board of Higher Education, outlined six 
nwljor missions for the community/Meges in Illinois and . 
ifeher delineated the scope:of those nMons.. ^ ■ . . ■ 

k a result of statutory charges^d 'ie " developed 
policies .and practices of local, governing and State coordinat- 
. ing boards, several distinct missions are identifiable for all 
community, Colleges that together define their purposes. The 
circumstances and requirements of each -community college 
district may require more emphasis on certain missions than 
others. " .• ' ' ■ ■ . . 
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• . ■ ' ( 

These missions, and their respective scopes further de- 
"lineating Kole of theVo^ 

■ 

• a. Mission: Provide the first two years of baccalaureate 
education programs. Scope: Such programs shall in- 
' ^clude- courses in liberal arts, sciences, and prepro- 
fessional .fields designed to prepare students for 
transfer to four-year colleges and universities and to 
meet individual educational goals. These lower- 
division courses or program^ shall be designed to 
articulate with public senior institutions. Wherever 
possible, the baccalaureate program shall articulate 
with the private senior institutions of the State. 

b. Mission: Provide career education programs. Scope: 
These programs shall be in occupational,,vocationaI, 
technical, and semi-technical fields designed to pro- 

' yide job training, retraining, and upgrading of skills 
to meet individual, local and State manpower needs. 
^ These programs shall lead to the awarding of an 
associate degree or certificate. The prograins con- 
taining work experiences shall be based upon con- 
current or previously related instruction. Efforts 
. should be made to articulate programs with a spe- 
■ cific ar^ of employment. Programs leading to licen- 
sure must be articulated with the ajjpropriate agency 
or organization. i . * 

c. Mission: Provide general studies programs. Scope: ; 
These programs shall include preparatory or devel- . 

■' dpmental' instruction, .adult basLed^lcation, and 
] . general education designed to meet individual edu*. 

cational goals. , 
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_^ ; _ , _ _ 

•. "1. MSrWoviSeTommuniS^ 
■ ■ Scope: These programs shall include non-credit a- 
ddt continuing education classes which may be avo- 
' cational, or of general interest to the constituency, 

, . ? usually within a modified course structure.. , 

■,'■".■.)■■,, 

_ * e. MissioBv Provide .public service activities of an edu- 
. ' cational^nature/Scope; Public service includes acti- 
• ( ';. vities;; which -are; ..frequently outside the normal . 
; course s^cture of; the college. These activities may ' 
; '-incltide workshops, seminars, fdrums, cultural;en- 
, ' ' . richniient, 'Community surveys, facility .usage, and 
; studies/desig^ed to meet community service needs. 
■■'Caution'should be, exerted to avoid duplicating or: 
assuming responability that falls, within the scope • 
. . ' ofote institutions, agfencies; or ofganiza^^ 

■ 'primary thrust' of the public 'service activity should „ 
, V be toward the adult population. Coordinated activ- 
' ity with other organizations is encouraged. ; 

f. Missiori: -Provide student" support- services. Scope: 
■ .These services and programs are designed 'to meet 
■ ' student nee'ds ih'cjuding, but not linijjed "to general 
institutional arid learning resource, ^ervicesj^mis- . 
, , sio,ns, counseling; testing,' tutoring, placement, and ' ' 
' • ' specialisistance for disadvantaged students,, . 

l^This broad range" of - curricular choices insures the • 
strengil and vitality of each local, immunity college by 
^ making it a place where the interaction of. diverse factilty and 
student.populations create a complete educational experience 
jDfferihg choice and specialization. It also allocs local institu-, 
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- tions -within^-the-Elinois-communitycoBege -system--td.re^ 
spond to local needs. In response to such needs, some col- 
leges have emphasized transfer education. Other colleges 
place.increased emphasis on vocational or adult basic educa- 
tional'offerings. The ability to balance instructional programs 
under the umbrella of a. comprehensive cumculum has con- 
tributed greatly to the strength of . the public community . 
coEeges 'in Illinois and their ability to serve^e needs of in- 
dividual citizens. 

""^. The curriculum balance that is right for one area of 
Illinois is not neceskarily the one that is right for another,, 
Thus, the comprehensive, nature of the overall curriculum 
offered by the college is a necessary and important factor in 
insuring liat the college responds to.sfudent need and choice 
concerns and, that it has the ability to provide offerings 
that afe needed in its locale.' 
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Community colleges must $e6k out, 

\ ... 

study and assess the needs of their 
communities in order to respond in an 

appropriate manner. 



Community coEeges must remain close to their 
communities in order to perform their mission, They must 
learn and continuously releam the educational needs of 
theif constituents, in order that they/can respond to them. 
Developing an educational curriculum to meet institu- 
tional, faculty, .board, or administrator needs is not appro- 
priate. Instead colleges must determine their citizens' 
educational .needs and then determine how best those 
needs can be met. 

Methods must be established to find answers to the 
questions of who will be enrolling, for' what purpose, at 
what location, and at what time. Needs-analysis surveys, 
social-indicators surveys, opinion polls, and. broadly based 
advisory committees are useful tools in helping to build a 
curriculum based on citizen needs! With citizen opinions 
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colleges can determine if more courses, should be offered 
on weekends, during late evening hours or ' early morning 
times. A coEege can determine if more courses, should be 
offered in shopping centers, senior-citizen centers, downtown 
locations, factories, or other similar.locations. It is doubt- 
■ f ul that in the decade ahead citizen needs can be sen/ed only 
at one central location and during traditional times of 8 to 5 
"Monday through Friday. 

. Because of changing occupational needs and technology, 
our community coEeges cannot rest on what is presently be- ■ 
ing done. Thus close contacts with local governmental, in- 
dustrial, commercial and educational institutions wiU be re- 
quired. Input from employers on a continuing basis is essen- 
tial to learn if the cdEege is Appropriately preparing students 
to meet community needs. 

A major part of this effort is institutional research. 
Community coUeges should .spend the funds necessary to 
maintain detaEed quantitative information about population, . 
occupation, course,trends and other data relevant to the col- 
lege. These data are vitaEy needed for planning the future of 
individual coEeges. Through such data, coEeges can remain 
alert to changes in trends and can anticipate and be prepared 
to cope with such change in an inteEjgent and enlightened * 
manner.. For such research, and data to be productive, how-' , 
ever, the community coEege boards and staff must be pre- 
pared to use the data in making decisions affecting th^ direc- 
tion of the coEege. 
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commendation 3: 



The admissions policies of 
ois public communrty colleges 
uld preserve the open-door for ^ 
students. 



Tiose responsible for guidance of the public communityj 
js realize that the very strength and fiber of their cc^- 
iepend on. their accessibilty for all Illinoisans. In fact, ') 
F the fundamental reasons for the development of the 
Linity colleges was to - make postaecondary. education 
)le ^0 all citizens of the state. This goal continues to be;: 
[Tiding importance. 

he community colleges serve the young and old, the 
id poor, black and white, top scholars and less.academi- 
ble. They welcome new hfgh school graduates and per- 
rithout high school degrees. Community. coDeges have 
those seeking continued, higher education and those' 
J degreeS; certificates arid courses, that will assist theni. 
world of work. Our students come from all a'ges and! 



frorri all bacl^ounds, all abilities, and with a wide variety of 
personal goals. None of the groups^traditionally served has" 
- indicated its desire to be excluded from the educational 
services of the community collegeiJ>Imieed the Illinois com- 
munity colleges must be committw to using all learning re- 
sources in tiie community to assist the students in accom- 
plishing learning objectives, recognizing that students may 
differ in their rates of leafflung, but not necessarily in their 
..iibility tolearn. ~ 

'^j.:" In providing these services to all who seek them, the , 
community , colleges have paid dividends for all citizens of 
. Illinois. Illinois Community College Board studies show 
that community college students have enhanced earning 
abilities, 'increased taxpaying ability and thus they quicken 
the economic activity^ in the communities in which they 
Jive. All Illinois community colleges and state policy-makers 
should reaffirm, therefore^ their conunidnent to the open- 
door concept of admissions,, thus benefiting. -individual 

" ^ citizens and the society in which they live. \ 

•Maintaining an open-door admi^ons policy, however, 

' brings with it certain responsibilities that must be- accepted 
by comrioiunity college boards, administrators and faculty. 
Quality cannot be sacrificed to adhere to an open^dmissions 

, concept: Jn fact, the commitment to serve a diverse'-student 
population carries with it a need to ensure that the institu- 
tion is prepared -to deal with different students in the ways 
that most successfully serve those students. The task ahead is 
to design pr^geeps-ihat-^faciHtate^i^ kinds;^^ of ^student 
devdopnienf ai^'Sqmplishments. \. ^.J- . 

One type of stiidSb^^hat .6ii^:be^^^ ^ 
open-door policy of the community colleges is to have mean-J 
ing ij/the person with inadequate basic skills. Growing num- 
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bers of students of'att ages are entering college lacking the 
necessary computation, writing, speaidng and reading skills 
necessary to complete successfiya'course of study. The in- 
creasing numbers of adults who are seeking rwntry-to educa- ' 
tion, the increasing number of high school sttidents who are 
graduating with inadequate basic skills, the demands of 
business and industry for literate workers, Md the necessity 
of retraining, individuals to meet'shifting manpower demands 
indicate diat the trend # be for increased remedial educa- 
tion services in the community'coOeges. 

Maintenance of quality programs will not alloiv for 
these students to be enrolled and passed in educational 
courses , if they are not learning. Yet if.,diese students, are not 
properly assisted, they willhave little chance of success. Such 
programs would be a cruel hoix-played on under-prepared 
persons who are admitted: without assistance because of an 
open-door policy. 

Remedial assistance ipr these students requires a well- 
planhed, well-financed developmental program, 'with a com- • 
mitted and qualified staff. Such prograiiis.'fi^ mclude tutor- 
ing.srtlath, writing, and reading laboratories; learning skill 
centers; individualized,leaming; small classes; and computer 
assisted instruction." . ■ 

/ A'high quality comprehensive community coEege with' 
'a. true opente policy will have a balance of programs 
that also requires serving students who are high-achievers. 
Thus there should be enriched programs to :serve these 
persons.. 

Properly serving the diverse student^bpulation brought ' 
about by the opeii-door policy and the comprehensive nature 
of ■the community college requiremat counseling be an.in- 
tegral part of the education program. Under-acliievers and 



high-acnievers,.day and evening students, part-time and full- 
time students, and students ol.all ages must have access to 
. quality, student-oriented counselors. These counselors must- 
provide assistance to students to find the classes or cumcti- 
^ lum where ithe student has the background, skills and interest . 
• , for succfs. To' this end', incentives should, be develpped-fir 
• local districts to provide assessment of students upon en-:;;^ 
trance and on ,a regular basis. Basic skills testing should be in- 
, stituted for all entering students and as^ssmeht of compe-, : 
tency prior to granting degrees for, final. certification is* 
desirable./ - ' ■ ' ' 

The open-dQp; policy alsomeaiis that students 'of low' ' 
income should nd be denied access to ediication. Higher edu- ' 
cation is noJongisr only fpr the rich: T^ every effort must ' 
be made to maintain'state 'and local' policies that encourage. ' 
commiinity coEege tuitions to remaiii low both for part-time; ' 
and fuE-time students. It is important for state policy-makers" 
■ to realize that tuition, reflects orily;part of a student's cost of 
education. In. times'^of great inflation, housing, costs alid 
transportation costs, often make up the major portion of the 
student's coEege costs. Therefore, state policy ioijld not dis- 
courage studenb'who need to work while attending'school. ' 
. Policies that discriminate against part-lime stiidents in the a- ■ . 
, warding of scholarships and other educational incentives 
should be eliminated. • . ^ 

An -open-door poh'cy is not of value if the educational ' 
programs of the college are not accessible to the student ;" 
Thus, local coEeges must make eveiy effort to brinb prograiiis' ■ 
and teachers to the studenfs where.' possible, Bilt there "ate 
many courses that require specialized 'equipment)in a central ■ 
location. Thus state policies should be eliminated when they 
prohibit development of housing on local comm'u^oEege ; ; 
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campuses where *'it is' desirable becaus^f the geographies' 
size of the district and the lack of public transportation/ ' . . ■ 
' AccessibiHty to educational programs must be consider- , 

> ed by local boards when inter-institutional cooperative agree- 

. ments are established. Flexibility in interpreting such cooper- 
ative agreemens is important so that students are not requir- 
ed to .travel many extra miles to attend an educational pro- 
gram ina distant district with which the student's resi^^ 
district has an agreement Although local boards always > 
. should "be^alert' to opportunities, for cooperative agreements' , . 
.' with^'neighboring disfricts, their convenience for.stildents 
■ must be considered first. Some have argued that the inter; 
district chargeback raises barriers to attendance by some ?tU' - ■ , 

--^dents.'A study should be conducted to determine if ^aphase^^ . ' . ' 

/ out of the inter-district chargeback is appropriate.; 

Although community coEeges have served fciups that, 
have'not been served by higher educations the past, much ;:" 
'remains to be done. It is important to develop the full po- 
tential of' groui» such as minorities, new American citizens, 
senior citizens, technologically dispossessed workers, women 

■ .seeking to return to .the workforce,. persons without high., 
school dipbmas, and the handicapped. An open-door admis- 
sions policy indeedcarries great responsibilities for commun- . 
ity coHeges. The community colleges, however, cannot waiver 
frdin their commitment to serve the educational needs of ^ 
citizens. ' '. ' . " ' • 
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recopiendation 4: 

The community colleges sitould 
lemaln locally governed and locally 
administered, with local boards 
responsible for institutional control 
and state boards responsible for 
coordination. 



One 'of the strengths of the Dlinpis public community 
colleges is their, governance structure. In each district, a local 
board of .trustees is responsible for the governance of the 
instifiS^pn. In 37 districts these trustees are locally elected: < 
This' system has served the state well and has allowed the 
■ development Of one of thete community college systems 
in the United States. This system of governance should be 
retained. ' ' . . 

, To m'aintain the existing system of , local governance, 
hiwever, it. is necessai^ that local boards exercise their 
duties responsibly. The responsible exercise of local preroga- 
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twes in the area of tax levies , is also' necessary. To .maintain 
•lod.contrd/boards must c'ontiniie to operate in a fiscally 
responsible manner. ' ^ 
■ Local board members must vote with objectivity, 
,^ representing aB of the people of the district, when acting 
"on community coEege matters. In addition, efforts must be 
made for boards to work together with harmony and under- 
standing, with mutual respect 'shown for the opinions of 
other board members. Divided boards, constantly split over 
key decisions, have, an adverse effect, on institutions and 
their communities. ' ' . ' 

If local control of , the community colleges is to con-, ^ 
'.;tinue, efforts must be strengtji'ened to continithe tradition ' 
'of Illinois community college ioard; members being bowl; 
..edgeable, creative and committed citizens. Such boards will 
.seek to be well-informed by the president^of the "college on 
educational programs of the community coEeges. In addition, 
such boards will want to conduct an orientation program for ' 
new trustees so they can become^ effective as poSle in 
•the sh.ortest time. Periodic evaluations of the board and its 
actions also should bis conducted. Such actions can only 
strengthen the concept that the local community coEeges 
should remain locaEy governed. 

, Another area that must be addressed by local cornmun- 
•iticis seeifing to retain local control over coEege boards is the 
cultivation and encouragement of candidates for local boards 
of trustees. The quality and effectiveness of local boards 
clearly rest on ;he quality of candidates for such boards. 
While this is ntft to suggest that^the board of trustees should 
in any way become actjvelyinvplved in campaigning for or 
against various board^diaateSj it is a suggestion that local 
boards do have afresponsibility^' to see that their institution 



is, weE understood and valued by the local community, so 
that members of the community seek to become involved 
•in coEege governance- in a meaningful and positive way. 

It is only through local boards of trustees, responsiWe 
for the institution, that the community coEeges can remain 
close enough to their constituencies to respond to their needs 
as community coEeges should. ' 
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recommendation 5: 



Community colleges should be 
involveci in providing educational 
leadership to serve as catalysts for 
stimulating the economic development 
of their comnitinities. 



Illinois has long had a strong, varied and highly pro- 
ductive economy. Its mixture of manufacturing, commercial, 
transportation', agricdtural and service sectors has made it 
a leading state in the economy of the' nation. Such a strong 
economy has helped to provide the revenues to support the 
vital educational system which also has made Illinois a 
leading state in its quality of life. ' ' 

Unfortunately, certain trends began in the 1970's that 
have weakened the Illinois economy overall ana that have 
had severe negative effects on certain local communities. 
These trends include the lure of the Sun-Belt states, infla^ 
tion and economic stagnation at the national level and state 



regulatory' and statutory changes that have not been favor- 
able to corporate enterprises' engaged in manufacturing and 
commerce. .Additionally, the preeminence of the Chicago' 

' area in the transportation industry, particularly railroading^;. 

■ is .declining. Thus, a decision to locate there is' less vital. 

: Clearly this situation, if" unchecked, will result in a further 

. weakepg of the 1il)\ois economy, continued reductioii in 
the number of jol)s available to Illinois citizens, and deteri- 
oration 'in 'the Quality and quantity of educational services 



In spite, of these trends, a major segment of the Illinois 
■ economy, agriculture, scipplies' products that are increasingly 
• ' needed by the world community. Additionally, the^wealth ' 
' of coal un'der. Illinois suggests opportunities for reinvigoration 
of an 'entire industry and region. Although 'the industrial . 
' base in the state;' has declined 'as plants..have" closed; and 
moved, Illinois remains one of the most productive societies 
. in the world. On this base, people dedicated to economic • 
renewal can build"an exciting future. "'I ' 

• The community colleges, must be part of that'luture. 
' As educational institutions, with a wealth of technical and 
'^ . vocational expertise, the colleges should be in the forefront 
■y^M statewide and local efforts to stimulate the econonjy and 
' to enhance employment opportunities. It. is essential that 
' local colleges plan for involvement in economic development 
and seek ways to cooperate with those public agencies and 
private employersseeking assistance; 

The community colleges are uniquely structured' to re- 
spond to the needs of hew and expanding industrial concerns 
in the areas of technical advice and worker training. The flex- 
ibility and responsiveness of community.colleges in the area . 
of training makes them vital .partners ^'to any seeking to en- • 
hance local economies through, the development of a strong. 
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skied labor force. To remain a leading! force in this area, it 
B necessary for colleges not-only to be involved in, :the re- 
cruitment of employers but also to be. involved in 'the devel- 
opment of technologies for new industries. The colleges must 
copimit resources to updating vocational, training of their 
own faculty members and' must find successful ways to 
acquire and. use the expensive iiistruments of technology 
necessary for training workers. 

• Through a successful- facul'ty and resource development 
program and through an ongoing and concerted effort to 
work with persons seekiiK[ to develop- local economies, the 
community colleges can Be successful ,and necessary partners 
in the improvement of the Illinois economy. To do anything 
less is , to shirk a significant re^onsibilitf that awaits the 
coinpiunitycollegesinthel980i 
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recommendatioii 6: 



The method of governing ani. 

coordinating higher education in 
Illinois, the "system of systems" 
operating under the Board of Higher 
Education, should continue. 



.1' : 



- The present structure of public higher-education .govern- 
ance in inois is the result of xontinual conflict and com- . 
promise, between advocates of state control and proponents . 
of institutional autonomy. Numerous forms, of_ education 
governance and conirol in Illinpis have been recommended 
and tried over the'past lOO.'yeais, usually resulting from 
political Dbwei/, the climate of 'Opinion or the economic and 
demographic environment. Yet the Illinois structure of high- 
er^ducation governance" during 'the' past 2& years' has nur- 
tured the development . of a strong and diverse 'li^her-educa- 
/tioncommunity in the state, f- 



. This structure of governance is unique to Illinois and is 
referred to as the, "system'. of ^systems' It is headed by the 
• Illinois Board of Higher Education, which is a coordinating 
board responsible to the governor and General Assembly 
and charged to handle ' budget recommendations, long-range 

, planning and new program approval. Ae Board of Higher 
Education acts on these matters on the Basis of recommenda- 
tions from four governing boards and one other coordinating 
board. The four governing boards are(the trustees of the 

•'. Uniyemty of Illinois, witii governing authority over the 
' ■.Champaign-Urbani campus, the Chicago Circle Campus and 
/the Medical Center in Chicago; the trustees of Southern 
, Illinois University,, with auiority over the Carbondale 
campus, the 'Edwardsville 'campus, and the Medical School 

; in Springfield; the Board of Regents,' with authority over 
Illinois State Univeraty, Northern Illinois University, and " 
Sangamon State 'University; and the Board of Governor, 
with authoiiti over Chicago State University, Eastern Dlinbis 

, University, Western Illinois University, Northeastern Illinois 
University, and Governors State University. The coordinating ' 

■ . board that makes ' recommendations to the Illinois Board of 

> ffigher -Education is the Dliois Community College Board, • 
which coordinates and plans for the 39 bcally governed 
community college districts. ■ 

The decade of the 1980's will be marked by lese'iied 
financial resources and by a;possibIy declining statg popu-' 
lation. This climate^ of scarcity may generate unhealthy com- 
, petition and duplication of^programs as institutions seek to ^ 

,. expand into the^ student populations normally, served by 
other, easting institutions. Tiere is danger that/sen^ 
versities and private colleges may seek to serve student popu- 

' '■ lations traditionally served by the public community colleges. 



Recommendations 



Situations such as this suggest^the need for fair, responsible 
coordination at the state level topro^ect the missions of each 
segment of higher education. It is in the best interests of the 
state to see that one segment of higher education does not 
profit at the expense of others and to maintain the diversity 
of the current system .of systems. Thus, although the system 
of systems may. be cumbersome, it represents a balance^ 
between state, control and institutional autonomy and 
should be continued. ^ 

As a key component of tiiis system, the Dlinbis Com- 
munity College Board has important roles to play, both in 
coordination of efforts among community colleges and in 
being tiie official advocate of community colleges within 
tiie higher-education system. Yet it is important that the 
difference between coordination and mandating is dearly 
understood by the Illinois Community College Board, as 
wefi as by the Illinois Board of Higher Education, the legis- 
lature and the governor. Too often in the past, local colleges 
have been told to carry out programs but, have not been . 
given the: financial resources necessary to fund the programs. • 

• The state must stop mandating programs unless it is willing ' 
to provide the funds to carry them out. ' 
^ State higher-education leadership can be very help- 
ful to the local colleges in the area of establishing closer 
coordination and cooperation with other 'state agencies. ': 

. Many state agencies outside the realm of the system of : 
systems are now involved in some way with all or some of 

■ the community coEeges. Yet the practices of some state 
agencies often have a negative effect on tiie local community ' 
colleges. Assistance in dealirig with these problems requires 
a' coordinated effective advocacy voice at the state level 
from the Illinois Board of Higher Education and the fflinois' ' 
Community College Board. ; ; ' . , 



T 



Working together with the local coleges, thes^ higher- ' 
education agencies can assist in calling for periodic reviews , 
to see that certain' state agencies affecting cornmunity college 
services are truly serving the goals for which they were 
established. One agency that has had a strong effect on com* 
munity colleges in the state is the Illinois Capital Develop' 
. ment Board. A coordinated statewide look at the failures ,• 
and' successes of the Capital Development Board in the 
community college and in other educational sectors should 
be undertaken by a task force in the hope that improved 
methods ofoperations wiU be developed; 

, I ' 

■ • ' ; ;> , 
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l?eco/Mendatibns 



recommendation 7: 



Although in^y community colleges 
face d shortage of funds, the shared 
funding responsibility for community 
college operations, Including revenues 
from student's, local taxpayers and 
state taxpayers, is appropriate and 
should be maintained. 



The current funding system for the community col- 
. leges places the burden of the cost on three groups: students, 

local taxpayers-and state taxpayers. The sharing of the bur- , 
• den is appropriate because each of. these groups -receives 

• , benefits from the operation ' of the community colleges. 
■ FoEow-up studies have' clearly shown that students have 

higher rates of employment and a.higher rate of earning after 
matriculation, at; community cpEeges, -Ecpnomic-impact ' 

• studies have; indicated that the .expenditures made by com- 
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R&:omenditions ; 



'Reconunendadbns 



munity coBeges in, the' local' disfidcts have a positive and 
•multiplied effect in the local economy. The'economic impact 
of community colleges on local communities is evidenced by 
factors such as: coEege-related local business volume, expan- 
sion of local banks' credit base,and the number of local jobs 
•attnbutable to the presence .of the college. Studies aimed' at 
determining the prospects^ for improving th'e state's economy , 
show thatthe-ready availability: of technical training and an 
educated iA force are important factors that are assess- 
'. ed by outside lihnsconsidering.comihg into thestate. , ' ■ 
It is clear, however, that#rrar'e.limits to thesupport . 
that can be expected from tuition/local taxes and .state 
appropriations. Thfere are growing pressures on each of these 
forms of revenue, Yet the strength of local control over com- 
munity coEeges would probably be' affected 'by significant, 
reductions in local revenues. 'Conversely, state tax liirata- 
tions would' have ,an. adverse effect on revenue equity. Sub- ^ 

• stantial tuitiontate,increases would no doubt have an adverse ^ 
effect on the accessibility" of co.mmunity college education. ; 
Thus, the phflosopiical base of shared community, coHege 

• funding must be itiaintained. Nevertheless, it will.be nwes- 
.'sary for community'coPeges to expand efforts aimed at - , 
developing alternative " sources :of Ipcal taxes. In addition, 

. community colleges shpuld expect .those charged wiji • 
collecting and distribuigitaxes to improve , the methods 
used in these processes, y'. .• 
The community colleges, would be wise to 4W 
plans foVobtaining additional money from sources outside 
the three traditional sources of '^revenue. Although over- 
reliance on outsiHe grants can be damaging to an institution's 
integrity ^although the, amount of feder^ |rants avail- 
able w'i decrease in the coming years, there are other sources 



of funds that' should be explored.,CoEeges would be well , 

^ advised to study the desirability of undertaking fund-develop- ; 

^ ment operations and" encouraging expansion of college 
foundations. Private fund raising, particularly if federal 
tax laws are changed, to encoiirage private donations, can 
be an increasingly important source of coEegemin^.. , . 

The community.cofle^e funding formula tQ;rtfcpm- 
mend state appropriation levels to the General ASembly and 
the governor should continue to receive close scrutiny duririg 
the coming years. The present formula is an accurate device 
to nleasure the real fiscal needs of the coEeges. flowever, 

• when state appropnafions are not as high as the amount of 
mbney needed using th'e formula, problems occur.| Thus the 
curtent formula is weak in the area of resource aEocation and 
it 'may not work'weE in the coming era of scarce funding. 
. Adequate revenues to provide for the important edu- 
cational missions of the community coEeges wiE be one of 
the primary problems of the 1980's to be met. Local com-; 
^munity coOege boards wiE be faced with different problems 

- than. wei;e faced during the development, of the coEeges. 
'\si^^ increasejocal and state support forincreased 

■ revenues to the community colljfges, local boards must work 
.'to buEd the image, quality^ and integrity, of th^coEeges $xy 
that legislators and local citizeiii. wiH have respect-for com- 

. munity coEege education programs and services and will 
recognize their value to the local communities and thestate. 



tommefldations 




ionS; 



Cooperation and coordination of 
services between community colleges 
and local community-based agencies, 
educational institutions, iinits of local 
government, and business and industry 
. must be encouraged and expanded. 



The community colleges have^respolided to the needs 
of the people- of their areas by devmig curricular offer- 
ings, dass'schedules, class locatioipid educational services 
in . flexible, respoiisive ways that meet the -needs of their 
constituents. CommunityVcoUeges have developed substan- 
tial part-time enrollments, significant night and weekend .en^ 
roHments'^^d extensive off-campus offerings 'that make the 
communis colleges the' college pf convenience for students. 
These course-deliverij; systems,, coupled with the iise of new 
instnictional-delivert''5ystems, are areas in |hich the com- 



/ 



munity, colleges have shown leadership. Other institutions ' 
facing a loss of enrollment should not seek to co-opt those • ■ 
educational populations that are traditionally served by com- 
' munity colleges;. At the same time, close coordination with, ' 
, other institutions is necessary to insure that competition 
does not mean "duplication in the educational offerings ina- 
; geographic area. • 

In an era of tightening resources, M college^ will have 
tcrdevelop cooperative programs. The, community colleges 
are' in an ideal position to lead in. broad community-needs 
studies, to analyze how those;.needs can be met, and. to act 
in developing cooperative' programs w»th private and public 
secondary schools," vocational schools, colleges and univer- 
sities which wiE best, serve student needs; 

To lead in establishing successfd ..cooperative ?fforts,^ 
local board members^ administrators and staff mustbecome 
■'knowledgeable concerning the mission arid 'objectives of.' 
^bther segments of education. Without this knowledge^com- ,;: 
petition and 'duplication are inevitable. Thus community . 
college leaders should strive to initiate discussions and 
establish wntacts with localtducation leaders. 

The duplication of instructional services in local w 
andregions is not desireable and shouldjie discouryd. 
Th^Jwho provije coordination at the sfaie level should ' 
protect . the mission ahd. ^cope of each s^entjoUiigher' '• 
education. In addition, those who provide coordination at . 
the state level should'yattempt .to develop relationships with 
public a'gencies and private organizations which 'ericomge [i 
Cooperation. " . . 

■ , ; One device that is very useful in preventing unnecessary 
.. .and expensive duplication is -the. consortium., Successful ,; . 
: consortia^are.already'operating in Illinois in response to local 
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. needs and situations. It is desirable that those providing state- 
.'wide coordination, make educational consortium develop- 
. ment possible through the regulations which they, pass and 
' that state coordinators ^make consortium development de-'. 
sirable through the encouragement provided by incentive' 

grants. ., 
. Additional state policies should be developed that en- 
courage institutions to share their facilities so that 'over- 
biding is avoided. The state should encourage statewide 
and regional centers that involve both educational institu- . 
tionS'Hnd the private sector in' undertakings to deal with 
major state problems. ' ' ^ • , 

State funding efforts should be continued in support . 
of .the sharing of library resources. As institutional budgets 
: become tighter, it is desirable that the state provide funding 
' and encouragement to make possible sharing in other areas, 
. as weU. Computer resources are an area in which such sharing 
' may prove to be cost-effective. . 
■ One test in program approval should be the efficiency 
and effectiveness, of the programs being proposed: For ex- 
ample, the development of training programs in private in- ; 
dustry using -resources of public institutions should be en- 
couraged. Cooperation with business and industry will help, 
bridge the 'gap between education and the world,,of work.' 
A mutual exchange of expertise, people, materials, and other ^ 
resouiyes will strengthen the bond between community col- 
leges and the private sector. * 

•Jt is in the best interest of the students in Inpis high-, 
er-education to'make sure that articulation problems' between 
'community coBeges and senior universities do no preVent 
students from having choice and access in the selection of 
their place of enrollment. ; ■ 



; Additionally, community coUeges should develop close, 
relationships with local and county governments to learn, the 
areas in 'which community coQeges may serve those units 
of government through training, sharing of facilities and 
•services. • 

It appears that the 1'980's wi be a time of diminished 
resources not only for community coHeges and higher edu- 
cation, but for all areas.of government. Therefore, increased 
cooperation and lessened duplication of effort, will benefit 
all. Cooperative arrangements which are substantive and 
stable ^can provide long-term benefits to the cooperating 
institutions^d their local communities. ■ 
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recommendation 9: 



Local community coltege boards ; 
must establish policies that provide 

for effectiveianagement pr 

and for the evaluation and refinement 

of those practices in their institutions, 



Trustees have an ongoing responsibiity to 'see that ^te 
board policies are clear and fair and:that their administration . 
carries out these piilicies in-an evenhanded and appropriate 
manner. The local-'board must provide leadership and di- 
rection to ensure.Sffective management practices within . 
Illinois community coEeges. far the greatest portioia of 

■ every coEege budget is devoted' to salaries arid wages for'em- 
ployees. Thus, th,e management,. of this important resource • 
becomes a.primary concern for ppHcy-makers. ■ . 

■ •• • Community coEeges need to continue to study; the 
'cost effectiveness' of our coEeges and to stress this to the a 

■ pubEc and to the state. ■ • ■ 



-J^ecomraendations-- 



The ■ creative use 'oT human resources will ,help solve 
, many of the problems facing our community coEeges in the ' 
coming era. In the 'faculty area, the poEcy-makers must be 
cogni2anf,of two major concerns; !) the aging pf the faculty; 
and 2) the competence of the faculty. , , ,, 

■ The majority of community coEege faculty members 
in Dlinois were hired during the initial ten years.'of growth 
after 'thp passage of the Community CoEege Act. A great 
number of those faculty members were young teachers a.t 
the early stages of their teaching careers! As growth slowed, 
opportunities for faculty members -to advance and move to- 
. ' ■ather . coEeges have lessenedv fte'r^^^ aiack of ' 
' ■mobEity among staff members. The faculties of 'DEnois ' 
community coEeges are aging. Although the mature teacher 
is often the best teacher, Aere is a danger that faculty m^; 
bers may faE to keep current with the many change'sin their 
, fields. In addition, 'there is the danger that a faculty member 
may become "burned out" and, thus lose the zest and edge 
that originaEy made him a very good teacher. This wEl be- 
come an increasing problm for coEeges and poEcy-makers 
' must devise ways tp iaproife. thfe situation. The'use of, part- 
time faculty members is one way to inject the newly trained 
persons into the school staff, but this device carries with it 
' the danger that the' coEege wEl not retain an adequate fuE* 
time faculty to provide the depth and breadth .of expertise 
needed in an institution of higher education. " . 

The lure of part-time facility members is great also be- 
cause they are aviEable at less cost than fi-time members 
of the facifity. Balancing the need to keep current and fund, " 
# programs inexpensively with the need to maintain an expert- 
, . enced fuE-time staff is a deEcate task. 
', , As educational institutions offering instruction in fields 
that change rapidly, particularly in technical areas,' coEeges - 



teftetw«*tylotongoffl5eaucaM^^ - ^Idiq-rmain at'tlielociievelto ihrhani.otte W 

te w mwlen Wtsr toM tepis While tepmg., • , ad ptep^^in matters W eotaive 

faculty members, (ment or retraMg. faculty ,. . tarqaining • 

teach.^ffl new ib^'/ wi reqM^^ Y , ' ' : , • 

intfielongnin.faikjtofimd^^^ ' . > , ' ! 



. • ...pevelppnient <)f an aiiministrative tea is important to . ' " , < 
the}' success ^of .,a community .college. Staff-development ' ^ ' ; 
efforts that fociiS'Oh administrator development should also " . , 
be -a high priority for 'our community. coEeges/ 'Admin'. ■ 
istrators-at alt'Ievek should be encouraged to learn new pk-, , ' %i 
M^ki opepting procedures that will strengtheri the in-' 
stitutidnui thfr decades ahead. . ;„ ' . .' . 
. Thef'stepty of multi-milhokd^^^ . 
as coniffl]inity coEeges'is,.in part, dependent ona fini-'arid': • 
steadyji^ihand at the helm..Policy-makershave theresponsi- 
;bility ^iii^ort presidents when those, [)residents are. fuk . 
filBng |e mandates of the board an'd to see that adyer-. ' 
sarial conditidhs do not develop, unnecessarily. In addition, ' 
board;' members have the respbnsibjity for ensuring that 
presideiits undersold what they" are to do.^The coming 
scarceness of resources andjeOTg in enrollments' will ' 
create trying times for institutions and presidenkare likely 
to .|eel;tiie pres^^ places than anyone, else in , 

the.^iuytitution. It is therjefqre very iinportant that boards 
deyelop good methods of communication with their chief 
executive officers, provide meaningful and timely evaluation 
of those persons and. offer them support as they carry out 
their difficult tasb. ■ , . , ' . : 
.. . In the area of overall personnel administration in . 
matters such as collective bargaining, it is best that decision: . 
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Recommendations ;1 



R$comenMons 




The basic -nature of the community 
^ coHege;;^^^ducatidnalin$M 
should not weakene(| by over- 
diversification^ 



■,.•■> Qearly community colleges afe^djc'ational bstitutions. 
. il'Minlthe role of a compf^henp '^n4ooi coEege is a 
. imjbr undertaking''and one that places' ||ull demand on all 
'•'■'3'lfeaources available to vthe coUege/'ln::,iie' 1980's the col- 
. • leges will have Mted^feso'iirces^ Tliese re need to be 
' used' judiciously if the community colleges are to successfully 
fulfill their, ctjnprehensive edtotional mission. . ■ . , 

'As the colleges have' grown and been sutcessful in their 
major field-^indeayor, various groups in various commun- 
ities have ask^^^conimimity coHegw-to perform functions^ 
that may nof^'be easily identifiable as the work of an educa- 
; tional institution. Unmet, needs in- local cofnmunities have 
often caused people to ask the community college to step in 
; to provide solutions. Although community colleges must be 
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responsive to local, needs'^iand concerns, they :must' guard 
against diluting their commitment to their major mission, ' 
education. ■ ; ■ , ,. ,' ' • . ; 

The effect of available federal and state g^ on edu- 
cational ins|itutions, cannot be ignored. It-is' neceisary for 
the toEeges,;o understand their mission clearly betbre be- 
coming involved in programs suggested by- outsiders with 
money to .underwrite those programs. In short, 'the colleges 
should not 'become'so dependent on progranis generated 
from'''the outside that they dilute their resoijrces;or become 
overcpmmitted to a series of such programs. '^^ ; • 

Thus mastier plans, at the^ sfte level and at tlie local 
. level must take note of the essential missions;of the colleges 
'and should'discourage widespread, involvement in 'under- 
. takings that do ^not fit within:the educational, mandates of 
the coleges. This is necessary so that.the basic core of edur 
-cational. services is not diluted by nbneducational activities. : . 
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Kecomjnendati'ojis 

— ~ — , N , . " ; 

. ' and budget that are appropriate for each college, public 
relations ^ efforts are aii important element .in- the siiccess 
;, ofthe'institution. 

It is particularly mpmi that the coQege make its 
story known to those who. cari benefit from the services 
, and programs offered by the college. College districts seeking 
• , to improve recruitment and retention of students must be 
'sensitive ;to this matter to My inform potential students and. 
. 'those responsible for counseling potential students about the 
, ;vprograms community colleges offer. As coleges stu^y their \ 

communities' nee^ and plan' curricular offerings, they must 
, coordinate, these activities widi an. adequate program to in- 

■ form the public. ' 
An informed public will have confidence in their local 

..,1 ^ . community college!. The mission and goals of each college 

•Any unitof govenimeikperfokafunctionM ; ^ ^^^^^ ^ts various .pubKcs.-(^mi^^^ 

is not understood or approied by the taxp^yeisis in fr^^^^ 

■Itisthereforeihedutyof^thosewithgoWgreSpod^^^^ \ ' be-mvolvedrnthe^actvim^^^ 
■:to.ensure.thatthey are/perfoninngthe.wdrk,that.thepub^^^ .. ■ ■ .. edgeable about the., college.-.and. to utilize the e^ucatipnal . 
jrants done and to ^ure that,,the^ptihlic unaebtands what ■.tiij:: ■ programs:. and;s» offered by. the community ,coEege. 
^ work'they are doings ■ ' . ■■.'jb ' 

' ■ ' Thereifore, tlj6sewth governing reqjo^^^ v .' -h,,,.;;. , • ^, ' - 

sure that their coUege is involved in a continuing program of .", ■. _ -i"; • ~ ■. 

pubhcinform^on and public liaison that enhances commu- ' . ■ 

:iiityiunderstanding, .ofthe' coBege rde-and that s^^^^ ' ''■{^■^ . ; ■ ." '. ' , 

.■ihfQrmatio/abpuf.opi?ortunities at tlie coE^^^^^^^ .; ■ ^ .' .' . 

.itudents./M impressive trend is . * V . -■'•i- ' . ' 

•retbgniz'ing'the irnpprtance of keep^^^ • ' ' i . • ' 

arid using professwnal^approaches and. staff to' b^^^ ' ' . .. . ; " . 

• ^.understanding andsiipport. ■ V:.,:;-'- ' ■ " " " . ^ ' ' 

3uch. an ongoiiig system of public mformation requires . . ' . ■ ■ ' ' 

the ictive involvement of many in the coEege'C^^^ \ ■ » ■ " 

With board and administrative leadership^ and with staffing , , 

■ - . ■ , : ■ ' .. 



Hec'ommei^dations, 



recommendation 11: 



Community colleges iws/^^^^ 



maintain the coiTjfidence|^ informed 
public. 



V. 
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OUT : institutions through thef next 10 years with the sine 
t bowiedge that our undeipng is worthwhile and. that 
the results of our labors ari truly sigiiificant improvements ; 
in thft well'being,of our felliw citizens. , . , . , . . '. , ;. , 



, We bave^xamined the basic premises of community 
, coEege education. We have studied the problems facing our 
■■ undeftakfcg and' we have deliberated fundamental' questions^ 
• concerning the future of our system and our local coEeges. 
' We conclude that the community college enterprise is strong', 
and growing, that its basic purposes ^e good, and that the 
jchallenges offered by the future have Atiqris that are both 
, possible and desirable. The basic struDiure and purposes of 
. Ae community college system are a strong foundation for. 
continued success' during the next decade. Radical change 
and redefinition are not necessary. There is s|l the basic 
■ 'nwd for education that elicited the development and growth; 
of community coEeges over the past 80 years. There is a job ; . 
to do and the Elinois- community coEeges are successfuEjEy 
.doin^it. / 
'« ' What is needed diiring.die coming 10 years is" a re- 
newed commitment to the purposes and goals for which the 
' .community coEeges yiie. founded. Therefore, we caE for a 
strengthening of fxi5tin,g ■goals and methods of 'operation. 
Our study has shown lis that comm'unity coEeges wiE be of ^ 
''service to more people than any other jdnd of higher edu-; 
cation.'helping them to cope with the fat-reaching changes in 
our lives andin our society. ■ ' 

Those with responsibEity for governance, administra- . 
. ' tion; and teaching in the community coEeges, exercising 
; .«pmmon«, good judgment and clear thinking, can guide 
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.. . .'fci: 



ILUNOISCOMMllNin (JUMOR) CpLlfGE DEVELOPMENT iM^H^^^^^^^ 
&)Hege- Location -DileEstiblished 
i. JolietJuniorCoHege -Met- 1901 



2. Clibgo Junior Colleje(Ciant) -Chicago -1911 
(Became City CoOeges of Chicago • 1966) 

I LjSaIe4Vn)-Oglesby(LFO)Junio^CoUegeLa$aUe,-.1924 
,..(Becanie.llliw)isVailey^ConiniiinityCoUege-l?66) ■ 
■ . ' ■ 

MbrtpjiJuniorCollege:;Cic«io-1924 

J. • Bonit(5fl Junior Cpllege- Harvey -1927 

6. Lyons Township Junior College -laCianse- 1929 . 
(Annexed'to College of DuPage- 1967) 

7. Centralia JuniorQoOege ■ Centialia • 1940 
(Became Kaskaslda College- 1966) . ' 



8. Belleville Junior College -BeUeville- 1946 

'9. Moline Junior College -Moline - 1946 
(Becaipe Black Hawk College'- 1966) 

10. Evanston Junior CoUege • Evanston - 1946 (closed in 19S2) 

II. 

12., 
13, 



Danville Juni(jr College : Danville • 1949 
..Elgin Junior College -Elgin -1949; 



14. 



Mt, Vernon Junior College • Ml. Vernon ■ 1955 
(Became Rend Lake CoUege -1966) 

Bloom Junior College -Chicago Heights - 1957 ' 
(BccamePrairieStaleCoOege-1966) -. : ; 



■ IS. Canton JunioiCoDege- Canton - 1959 • 

(&canKSpoooRiverCollege-'l%8) .■ ' 

16. Wi'bash Vafley CoDege ■ Mt. Camd :5l960 ■ 

^Annexed to UiiDObEastern Conunuoity College • 1969) 

■', 

'l?. 'Sottdieasteral]linoaCoaege-H^uig-l960. 

J8. FieeportJuniot'Collegc-Fieeport-196r < 

■ .(Became Highland CoUege- 1966) 

; .i9. (Mney Junior CoUege-Olney. 1962, 
• (Became Illinois Eastern Coniniiuuty College •1%7) 
, ' , ■ ■ ' 
, iio. Triton College"- River Grovt- 1964 



: ■ ■ 21. Rock-VaBeyCoU^-l^ckford- 1964 ■ 
■ ZWwilliamlUiDey Harper CoBege ;Pabtin^ 



'•V -ii/Sattk VaUey CoUege ■ Dcton ■ 1965 
■■"-"-^rfl* CoBegeof DuPage-GleS|llyn- 1%5 



25: Parkland College -ChainfSign ' 1966 

■ ',.2fiv''^0'«CentiJl{:<'Uege"EajtPw^ •' 

' < ' , . •. ' •• ' ' , ' ■ 

v 27. VKaubonseeCommunity College • Sugar Grove • 1966 

. / 28. Lake*LandCo0ege-Mattoon-j966'' ' 

>29.. CailSandbiiigColIege-GaIesburg-1966 ; 

' • JO. 'KankakeeCommunityCoDege-Kankakee ■ 1966' 

31. KisfawaukeeCoUege -Malta- 1967 

32. Moraine VaUe); Community College • Palos Hills- 1967 
•33. Uncolnbnd Community CoHege- Springfidd(i.l967 ' 

' ! 34v^wy County College -NkHenry- 1967 

35. John A. Logan College -Carterville- 1967 

36. 'Shawnee CoUege -UUin. 1967- : 

37. ColkgeofLakeCounty-Grayslake-1967 



38. Oakiofl Community College -Morton Grove -1969 ' 

39. Lewis Klark Community College- Godfrey- 1969 • 

40. Suie Community College of East St Louis - East SL.Louis- 1969 

* 

41. Richland Community College - Decatur -1971 - 



42. Jiin Wood Community College. Quincy' 1974 
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ILLINOIS COMMUNITY COLLEGES - v 
AUDITED OPERATING REVENUES BY SOUliCE 
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ILUNOISCOMMUNITYCOLLEGES 



AUDITED OPERATING EXPENDITURES BY FUNCnON ■ 



Total Revenues 
''irainiionsofdolto).,,. •; 

. LodTaxesiChaijebic'ks .. 

Corpontt^epUceinent Taxes 
^s'Slident 

ICCB Grants & Other Sources 
Vocational Education & Federal 
Other Sources 



mm- 'FY1975 



$I30i ,J210.9 
51.1% ' : ■ 37.3% 



FY 1980. 



.J3484.- 



m% 
m 

r i 



4.()!SEM'.,.-'.Alyf.; ::. , . 

/ . - . 

4.0%. '^I^?}^^;^;:-,, 





FYI970 


■ FY197S 

_ k 


Fyi9B0 


Total Expenjilure's 


$11L2 


■ S204.2 


.$32i.4 


. .(In millions of dollars] 




1 




Instruction ^ 


.599^ 


57.415 ;•■ 

» 


55.9%'' 


* Academic SuppofV ■> ' ' 




m:.' 


" 4.3% 


Student Services'"" ' 


7% 


7.55E , 


■ ■■■tsi .', 


, Public Service , , : . ■ 




;■ M'\ 




C',- : Operations & Maintenance 

Wk--' ' ■ 


• ' ^ 


13.l7o 




•f'^-V ■ '. . . ■ ■ ■ 
:^*.^;^;;;^rcrter^ 




15i7c 


, 17.0% 
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' ILLINOIS (Oiil^^^^ ^ 
AUDITED OPERATING EXPENDITURES BY-OBJEQ 





FY1970 


mm 


FYi980 


Total Expenditures 
(In miflioos of dollars) 


$111.2 


$204.2 . 


$328.4 


Sahtiesi Benefits- 






73.0^ 


CofltUctualServicej • 






, 12% 


Materiaisi Supplies , 






■ m 


Travel > • 


\% ■ 


am' 


; m 
.m 


Capital Outbqr. 




2.77c 


Utilities 
Fixed Chai;ges. 


^ n ■ 

\ 


■■,'m 
. m 


' " 4.8%'" 
'•■2.47( 


Other 




■ .IM 


' 2.27 



ILLINOIS COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
ENROLLMENTS 

FiUms FaUl977 FallI979 FaD1980 



Headcount 


315,751 


329.778 


323,653 


359,047 


Part-time 


'■" '687/ 


7I5t 


m. ■ 


m 


Female 


507. 


54%; 






Minorities 


'267f 


m 


26X 


.. 27% 



ERIC ' ^ 
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HEADCOUNT ENROLUIENTS BV CURRICULUM MAJORS 



ILLINOIS COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENTS BY'aGE CATEGORY". 



'ii ,rToialEnioIlinent ■ . ■ ■ 
Baccalauieatt 
Occupitional/Cuea 
! Redmedial/Devdopnental 
. Vocatioiul Skills' 



■FY1977 
264^86 

m 

141 



mm mm 

inm 265,963 



, 1-5 

FYI97S 



> ■ 



Agetiroups: 



FY1977 



FY1980 



39%- 


■ 38^ ' 


^and'under 


.1% 


.:;::;,..v7jK'-; 


IJ 


41% 




;;'17-20" 


m 




32% 


\n 




' .21-2i 


■': \m 


/ 19 j% ■ 


18% 


4%, 


,45J^: >;■',, ■i"^ 


25-30 i'''''^ ■ 


■■ M.:V. 


/ ^ 20.15i 


18* 




. ^ V 


31-39 ' 


• . my' 




m 






'Over40 


. . m%/ . 
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